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ABSTRACT * ' 

' The purpose of. this papeif is to illustrate how 
children can consciously examine the composi-^ian process and 
experience a set of problems designed to improve their writing 
ability. An ^approach to writing is outlined which is based on the 
assum^ption that writing is a skill that can be learned and improved 
upon. Examined are such topics as the development of skills; the 
importance of literature as* a model and teaching method; the' 
treatment o.f literature; characterization; language and 
characterization; point of view; the iSense of place; and ideas about 
plot. It. is argued that specific exercises relating to point of view^ 
describing environments^ parallel plot construction^ and plot 
completion lead to deeper understandings of the writing process. In* 
this program^ children encounter all types of literature as they 
resgpond to the challenge of developing writing skills. (TS) 
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Did you share Will's astonishment at discovering that their farrfi was 

a way station on the underground railroad?^^ Did you see the regal curve 

35 

of the staircase which floated down to the foyer in Carolina's house? 

19 

Did you wonder in fear how Wfl^Ham would escape the public hearing*? 
If you were thus involved,^ it is because you were caught up- in the writer's 
ability to create characters, settings and plots that were believable, 
compelling and memorable. In each case, if you responded intensely to the 
experience, it was because of the writer's skill, a skill wh*r^">elped you 
to be there, then. The author shared with you an experience that was 
admittedly vicarious, and yet as real as something which happened to you 
this morning. How does a writer accompl i sh th i s? How can we help children 
develop writing skills which will enable them to take their readers there, 
then? . . • 

While such mature writing skills are. beyond the mastery of elementary 
children with whom we work, yet they suggest direction for a composition 
program. Further, thinking about the nature of adult writing skills, 
particularly as exemplified i n chi 1 drcn ' s literature, suggests a new 
approach to composition instruction. This, approach to writing is different 
than approaches commonly found in elementary language programs. 
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Creat i Wr i ti ng Today 

Many elementary curricula make provision for composition. Childro^i 
are provided a variety of experiences designed t6 motivate them to write. 
This happens in kindergarten when a teacher draws children together after 
a trip- to a fire station and encourages them to dictate their reactions. 
It also happens in si>^th grade when, a teacher uses a film, or perhaps a 
picture, to encourag^ children to compose, writing their individual reac- 
tions. In between; children encounter many different motivations to^write. 

Though most children do write as part of the el ementary I^a^Qfge^arts 
program, only rarely are they asked to reflect upon the ayt of complosition 
itself. In typical programs children express themsel ves when doing crea- 
tive writing and give careful attention to such mechanic^ considerations 
as punctuation and spelling when they are doing practical writing. Seldom 
is much attention given to helping children shape and reshape their writing 
to make it more effective. Conscious thought/ about the process of com- 
posing is infrequently part of writing programs. ^The purpose of this 
paper is to illustrate hbw cfTn^r^~£rarrn:dn5C ious ly examine the composi- 
lion process^ Snd experience a set of probl eric's vcjes igned to improve thfeir 
wrPting abi I i ty. 



A New Approach 



Do children who experience a wr i ting /prdQram based on creativity as 

the most ,c rue i al element turn out to be ^fettive writers? Results are 

/ 

at best equivocal. Teachers who have tried this approach are enthusiastic,^ 

8 

though other who read what students write have expressed doubts. Evans 

\ 

is typical of those who are dubious about current approaches when he com- 

\ 

ments on the: 
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impression in v;ord and id^a, i ncoherence .of structure . . . 
the almost compulsive injection of whoTl y^rrel evant personal 
attitudes into every piece of writing the *tti^iQ.nt does. 

He /sees the reason for this as: 

a mistaken emphasis on "sel f-expressjon" ^and "imaginative" 
writing, to the virtuel exclusion of guided excercises, howeve> 
elementary, in such forms as objective description, comparison, 
contrast, def i ni tion ^ nd explanation. 

The problem, he continues, is that the child has: 

not been shown how, ta construct a simple plo't, or create I 
a character, 6r wr)te interesting dialogue, not led, in short, 
to £?n early awareness that all writing needs direction and 
control. ... 

Evans is not alone in wondering if curV.enil approaches to composition really 
reach a major goal - the creation of better writers and writing? Other 
sources are equally critical of the quality of writing children do when 



they leave elementary school. 
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A Mew Approach 

Because of such concerns, the question must be raised: Would anothe^r 
approach to teaching writing lead to the goal ident fied - better writers 
and writing? The approach to writing described herp is in some wa^s quite 
different than the approach commonly used in schools now. Is it better? 
There is" som6 informal evidence that it is, and sanjples of children's works 
included Kere demonstrate the quality of writing dc 
to this approach. ^ ■ ^ 

The fundamental assumption on which this progjram rests is that 
is a Skill. Skills can be learned and, after^bei^ng learjied/, they can be 
improved. Children you work with, at whatever 1 eye! ^^^P^ssess composing 
skills. The composing skills of young children wli 1 1 be oral. The compos- 
ing skills of older children will also include writing. The teacher's job 
is to further develop and expand upon the ski 1 1 s/ al ready possessed by students. 



ne by children exposed 
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this assumption does not negate the importance of self-expression or 
creativity. Certainly no sensitive, perceptive teacher will consciously 
thwart individual i ty and self-expression. The question is one of emphasis. 
In this program developing writing skills is seen more crucial than the 
encoiU^eg^^menrtTof seTf-expression. The program does not deny the emotional 
values that come from, the writing process, or the importance of respecting 
and enhancing the child's self-concept and creativity. Rather, the pro- 
grafn simply emphasizes the cognitive and ski 1 1 -development as more impor- 
tant in this particular segment of the general elementary curriculum. 



How Ares Ski Us Developed ? 

X ' k 25 
The program, described at length elsewhere, uses a recommended set 

of examples from,- the wide range oT children's literature as the basis for 
writing sessions. These books are simply recommendations. From the wealth 
ofMTterature available any teacher can select other, equally useful selec- 
t-ions to share with* children, once he or she understands how the writing 

program works. The examples used here are primarily historical fiction, 

22 

particularly appropriate in this bicentennial year. 

The reason for basing thi^ writing program on literature are: 

-If chi Idren .know and understand ^ood Titerature, thet^ is the 
opportunity for them to tr*ansfer something of what they know 
into what they write. 

-If children /re immersed in literature and encouraged to talk 

.about it and raise questions about it, they may become better 
writers by using literature as models on which to build. 

-There is some indication that children, especially in the 
intermediate grades, write more ef f ecti vel y ^as a result'of 
vicarious experiences. One author reports that these chijdren- 
turn from firsthand experiences as motivation for writing to 
respond to less immediate motivations. This justifies baling ^ ^ 
some writing problems 6v\ sych historical fiction as is de'scribed 
here. ^ I 

The foundation of the program is a rich, constant experience witl> 

literature continuing throughout the entire elementary school. Children 

r 
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are encouraged to think consciously about what they read, to speculate 
upon thq nature of literature, and to hypothesize about the writers' 
^purposes in writing as tfeey did. This program does not ask children 
to passively absorb and "appreciate" but rather to interact with the 
literature selecti'ons the teacher presents. • ^ 

<« 

The' Importance of Literature . ' 

Most elementary teachers understand the va1\u^s that accrue as a re- - 
suit of sharing literature with children. Many teachers share books with 
their children sometime during the day. Freq'uently, however, this sharing 
is somewhat* unpl anned. One writer has commented that, while there is a 
wealth of literature for children, there is a dearth of planned sequential 
programs of literature designed to acquaint children with th*e range of 
styles, genres, topics and approaches. - 

^Since a major component of this writing program is literature. It 
\s imperative that teachers be well acquainted with children's literature 
in all its forms, so that what they select will advance tbfe goals of the 
program. Teachers familiar with all types of Hter^^tTre, as well ^s with 
the specific goals of this program, can chooae books that will be both 
enjoyable and also an asset in helping children improve thei r writing. 

An intensive experience with literat(??Ve isctujcial to the success of 

/ 

this program. It is important that the teacher reads to the children 

' *■ 

every day. -This means not only at the primary level, where the practice 
--fs*"'fai rly common, but. o+So^^^t'^^the intermediate level, where rt is less 
common. Twenty minutes per day spent reading to children will result in 
better writing as they^unconsc ious ly assimilate aspects of what they are ^ 
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Treatment of Literature 

The fact that this wrfting program* is based on literature does not 

mean teachers should attempt to dissect what they read, belaboring aspects 

of construction, style, figurative language, and .vocabulary choice. In- 

deed, this would spoil ythe chance for children to appreciate the Titera- 

s 

ture they are hearing. Some of the literaturd will be discussed; other 

selections will simply behead "and* enjoyed. Still other I i teratu^e wi 1 1 

f 

later be used consciously "as a basis for specific writing experiences. 

But in Iqading any discussion the teacher keeps in mind the need *t0 draw 

out- from children their reactions to what they read, rather than conscious 

implant large amounts of cognitive information. Teachers start informally 

with very young chil*^renj^ ' ' ^ ' ^ - 

-Wh>t^art of .the story'clid you Ijke best? Can you tell u-s why? 
"Which part was most exciting or 'interesting? 
"Which of the people in the story did you like best? Can you 
tel I us why? 

Later the questions become more complex: 

"Why" do you think we don't like that character? 
-What does-he or she do that makes us feel that way? 
"Why do you ihink the story happened where the autho^made it 
* happen? 

-How did the eiithor convey the relationship bejtween the 
' characters wi thout pimply tel Ting us? 

> ' 

Characterization 

In additio'n to the readrng input, children experience a sequence of 
writing problems designed to give them insights into writing as a process. 
One major area of concern. is characterization. . i 

Who can ever forget the delight of knowing plucky Bilbo, comfort- 

1 2 - 1 

loving Ratty, or adventuresome Miss Hickory? They are memorable, for 

th^ authors brought them fo life from the printed page. They ceased being 
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simply characters in a story ai^d became, instead, real to us, alive and 
vital beings about ^lom we cared. Caring, v^t rememb^ered them. The ability 
to characterize, to\create with words a description of a person that re- ^ 
mains with the readef after the story is finished, is one mark of a 
successful wri ter . 

A major concern of this program is^helping children develop the 
ability to create characters. To learn to describe the physical and 
psychological aspects of people (or animal s) 'about whom they are writing 
Is a valuable ability for children. Yet without conscious help f^w children 
develop naturally the ability to desc.ribe a character with economy, effec- 
tiveness, and enthusiasm. 

Often characterization in children's stories is flat, presented in 
general terms or types, a|s fpr instance occufs purposely in old folktales. 
Such limited characterization is acceptable in folktales, ^here the plot 
receives major emphasis., Similarly, in children's first writing, de- ' ^ 
scription of charac ters ; i s, of ten limited. We do not want children's 
ability to characterize to stop here, hdwever. Our goal is a fuller, 
rioner characterization in which the child uses physical and psychological ^ 
deV£jrJL^i<5rs to build a unified, memorable entity. To accomplish this we 
must plan a sequence of experiences with chaVacterization. 

In planning such a sequence the teacher chooses books to read that 
present a wide variety of cRat^ct^rs: m^le and female, young and old, 

rich and poor, real and imaginary. The books are read to children and 

» * 'i\ 

savareJ. Sometimes the selections are discussed: at other times they are 
not» • 

We are not content with simple physical characterization only, as we 
want children to' explore more rnvolved dimensions of personality. 1 1 

i . ' . ■ • ■ 
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crucial to cons i dor ^ such questions as: 

-What is the character like "inside"? 

-How does he/she feel about things that happen in the storyl * 
-How does he/she react to people/ ideas, and^events? 

For this reason, we share with children examples of fuller characterization, 

* - %- 

Discussion may be necessary to point dut what the .author is doing. 

Language and Characterization ' ' ' . * 

. ' ' ' s. 

In many instances character is enhanced or further cjel i'neated by the 

language the characters speak. To help chiTdren think about the ways / 
> ♦ - 

dialogue brings characters to life, you might acquaint them with the* work 

18 * ' • 

of Lois Lenski. Marguerite De Angel i has also written books useful for 

studying the ways language defines characterization, Thee^ Hannah makes 
the "point quite effectively. • * 

In addi tion, l)Ooks are available in which the language of the charac- 
ters changes. Especially appropriate this ye^r is a book about Abraham 
Lincola, whose life and language ch^anged as he grew ol<^er. The author 
gives samples of the dialect Abe spoke as a child: ' , 

"One two-three — I drapped one. Pappy." ' - . 

"Kaint we go now?" * :/ . * , 

"No, Mammny," Abe replied, "jest sayin*. the lesson," 
"Kin we start tomorry?" 

This contrasts -wi th the polished, slightly formal dialect he spoke 

toward the end of his life, • 

"Are you not overcautious when you assume that you cannot do 
what the enemy is constantly doing?" "If I know my heart. ^ , ; 
my gratitide is free from any taint of personal triumph,*' ' 

This is adult language, of course, different than the shorter sentences 

of a child spoken earlier in the book. It is also, however, a very polished 

style of speech, learned by Lincoln who knew that the dialect of his home 

was not appropr i ate J n the different world into which he had moved. . jJider ' 
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children enjoy trying to create and maintain characterization throggh 
language - a story by a fourth grader attempting to do this \s included 
fater in this paper. 

Point of View 

Another aspect of characterization is point view, a concept to 
which children should be exposed. Much literature is written in third 
person, in which a narrator tells what is happening to the charac'ters. 
A diffeVent approach is first-person writing, in which^the author speaks 
as if he or ahe were the character th is allows much freedom as well as 
providing some restraints. Children should hear both types of narration 

so they will begin to see the range^^of pQ;§sib i 1 i ti es each provides and 

ft. 

the inherent disadvantages of each. 

■■ ■ - ■ •. \ ■ 

Often stories you share with children will be told in the third per- 

son^ ^an economical way of conveying to the reader much information that 

simply could not be conveyed had first person narration been used. A 

follow-up activity to any story told in third person \s/fo ask children 

to rewrite part or all of the story from that character's point of view. 

Second grade teachers recently used Mart i n and Abraham Lincoln , a ^ 

fiction work about a. poor family struggling to survive after the father 

Is captured during the war. A chance encounter between Martin, the young 

hoy f and Lincoln, makes the family's life easier. After listening to the 

story, told in th i rcf. person , children rewrite Itjps If they were one of 

the characters. Laura wrot^: 

I am Amanda. My two sisters are Anna and Maria. My brother 
'Is Martin*. My brother Martin thinks he is taking my father's 
place. My father is a prisoner. He didn't do anything wrong. 
He js a prisoner in the Civil War. We are poor because my 
* ^ . father is gone. The things my mother wanted very much was 
sugar, flour, eggs and butter. 

■ ^ • ■ ■ ^ 

10 
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Our friend SnOwden is very kind to us. He gives vegetables to 
us. Snowden's donkey's name is Nellie. One day Snowden, Nellie 
and Martin went to Washington, D.C. to sell vegetables, Snowden 
•left Martin on the steps of the White^ House. Whi le MarMn was 
sitting on the steps, President Lincoln came out and talked to 
him about our father. 

^ • ** ' 

Note the beginning attempts at conversation in the story Jim wrote: 

I am Martin. ^My father is an army prisoner. Every day I go 
with Snowden, who is a vegetable seller. I always get one of 
each vegetable, because my mother is very poor. 

One day Snowden took me to Washiffgton, D.C*, He had to sell 
some more vegetables. He left me on the steps of the White 
House. In a while. President l^incoln came out. He said, 
"Who are you?" J'l am Martin." "I know your Dad," Mr, Lincoln 
sat down. I sat' on his lap. He told, me about his father* A 
nail was in Mr. Lincoln's shoe;, I found a rock to pound it in. 
Mr. Lincoln said the army would help my dad. Then Snowden 
brought me home, 

the foHi3wi^ng--s:tary, Nancy ass'umed the role of the main character: 

Onfe day I was wearing] my new army suit. It was very'brignt 
^ color blue. I was wal/king around the block when I saw my friend 
Snowden. I asked hirft if I could go along to Washington wilth 
him. He said, "Why do you want to go to Washi ngjion?" I sfeid, 
"Because my father i$ in prison, and maybe someone has hear^d 
about him." '*0,K., then, come with me." .When we got to Wakh- " 
ington, Snowden tied his mule to a tree and said, "Stay herfe 
and watch the capita]. Mayb^ someone will come out who has I 
seen your father." I waited and waited, and then I went over 
to the^capitol step* and sat down. Then Abraham Lincoln came 
out, I stood up an J saluted. Then Abraham Lincoln said, "N6w 
boy, what brings yoj here?" I did not answer him. He $aid,\ 
"You know what? I lave a nail in my shoe." And I said, "Let! 
me try to get it out." So Abraham Lincoln took off his shoe.'. 
I got two s^tones and pounded the na^ 1 out. Abraham I,inc6ln p^t^ 
his shoe on, and w4 started to talk about fifiy/f ather. ' 



Fourth graders wer 
1 

Anthony, . if they 
in di ary form. 

December 9th, 182 



asked to rewrite the factual story of Susan B. 
wjsre one of the characters. Heidi retold thelstory 



Today is my brrthi|J 
I got is J:his di^a 



Diary of Susan B. Anthony 



ay. and I am three years old. The only present 
y from my parents. I have to help mother cook', 
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clean, sew, wash, iron and care for the garden and the chickens 
now, 

\ 

V 

April 28, 1838^ 

V 

I'm e^ighteen today, and am now a teacher. It's Friday and I 
\just got paid. It was only two dollars, and I'm disturbed 
about that because men get paid more than women. I'm glad 
f'm a teacher instead of being a servant or working in a fac- 
tory. 

August 19, 1.8^0 ' ' • ' 

\ ^ • ^ , , 

I attended a meeting toaight against slavery. I made a 
spefcch and" said that I didn't agree with slavery. I plan 
for^nother meeting tommorrow, 

^ Jajiikry 18," 18^9 

V ' • 

I have the flu and I can barely speak. I've had it for a month 
already. I only hand a bowl of soup today. 

' September 1 , I85I 

They*re starting a movement for women's rights and I'm glad. 
I met ^Jiz^l^th Stanton and Lucy Stonte at-the^meeting tgday.. ^ 
They agree wrth me. I 've ha'd poor food and a sl^eepless night, 
worry ijig abogt bqr work. I have a bad cold, to0t ^ < ^ ^ 

.May 2,r)l865^ . ( ' 

Slavery is finally done with. I wish they had let women have 
their rights^ too. Now all the iwen can vote^, but the women 
. , still cap't. It seems like women will never have any rights. 

.October 11 , T872 

I votectij* today, and was arretted.- I was taken to court, and 
proved to be guilty. I was fitied one hundred dollars. I 
said I wouldn*t pay even one. cent of the fine. And the truth , 
i s I n^yer wi 11^, ^ 

f ■ X "2- 

In on'e. fourth grade, the teacher share^ the story of John Billington, 

an obstrepe|*ous Ijttle boy whose family came to America on the Mayflower. 

Lee recounted the long adventure of John when he was taken to an Indian 

vi 1 1 age^. ^ - - 

My I) a me is John Billington. I'm always getting i nto- troubl e. ^ 
One.Id^ay I ^aid to my mom, "I'm going, to live with the Indians." 
"Yqu won't like it, .^ohn Billington/' she said. "I don't* care.' 
I'm-going, to tell Squanto," I said. So .1 toTd^^him. He said I " 

" . ^ 12 - ■ 




^ wouldn't like it.^ He said, "Indians not live the same as white 
men, food not same, clothes not ^ame, you not like itJ^ But 
I sti 1 1 rah away.* 

* • » 
That day I heard something behind me. I looked bi^t no one was 
there. Then I heard something again. This time there were 
two [ndians in back of me'. They took mfe on a trail. We got 
to the water. NowJ knew where we were. The Indians pulled 
a canoe out of tbe underbrush. got in the canoe> THey were 
going the wrong way. I kfept on pointing toward Plymouth, but \ 
tKey kept going to Cape Cod, Then I thought to myself, "When 
the canoe gets to shore, I will jump out beford the Indians 
can get out," Well, it didn't happen like, that at all. The 
Indians got out before I even moved a leg. » They took big 
steps so it was hard to keep up. Just then I saw the Indian 
village. When everyone saw me they looked at^ my clothes, my 
hair, my'shoes^ Just then I Saw a man eating deer ineat. Then 
* a persjDn gave me some deer meat. That night I slept in the 
ch*ief*s house. 

x „ ;v 

In the morning my $h>Des were gonei! I looked ou^ide. There 
was a little Indian boy wearing them. I got. into a fight with 
him, but \ got my shoes back. The chief made a. sign for ^me to 
come to him.* He pattecTa mat beside him^. "Thank ^^J*^^j,l ^ s,a id, 
and sat dtswn to put my shoes on. , . ' ' ' » 

«• ' . 
Everyday*" I tried to tell them I wanted to go home. They lis- 
tened and shook their heads. 1' couldn't make them understand. ' 
I lived in the chief's house, but I ^missed my mom and dad and 
Francis. .One day I walked out of the Indian village hoping 
to find the^'seashore. A strong, young brave brough^t me back 
^ to the village. I didn't know how I would ever get back home 
again* ^ ^ 

I had been with the Indians almost a week when I saw all the > ' 
.excitement in the village^ ' A woman led me fnto a house. / She 
hung a mat over the door. I tried to look out, but she pulled 
me back. I heard a man outside, talking in Indian language. 
I knew the voice. Before the woman could get me, I pushed the 
mat away and- ran out the door. "Squanto," I criecl. There was • 
Squanto talking with the chief. "Take me home," I said. '-'Y^s , 
" yes," said Sqoanto. Squanto and the chief talked together 
awhile. Squanto went away. The chie^ and some of his braves 
made ready to take me. They put beads around my neck and 
feathers in my hair. Two tall braves put me on thjeir shoulders. 
Chief Aspinet walked behind us. They c^mfe to the shore, where 
ther0 was a boat. .In it were my fathe^^ hf^'ter Hopkins, 
Go\/ernor Bradford, and Squanto. I wan'ted to run to the boat 
but I couldn't. The Indians waded into the water and put me 
in the boat. Then Chief Aspinet' gave a long speech. Then we 
' exchanged^4it?esents and were off on^ our'^ay home. 
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In Xhe next story, Sgra, assuming the role of John, begins mid-episode 
with imagined dialogue. 

• \ ■ ' • • , 

"HumphPX^ said Francis, "You can't fire a musket. It's bigger 
than you sare yourself 

"I'll show you," I said. We went to the gunroom. Sometimes 
it was locked. Today it opened with a push, "lt*s dark!" I 
said, Francis ran away and came back with a lighted candle. 
On the floor there were muskets wrapped in sailcloth. There 
, were also bullets and gunpowder. 

"Show me how to fire a musket," s^-Kl^Frajic i s . I unwrapped a 
musket. "You load it like this," I explained. "Then you put 
a match to i t , * ,. Francis watched. He held the Candle. 
"Don't get so dose," I warned, /jukt as I said this, the 
powder 'caught fire. The gun Tef^l out of my hands. I fell to 
the floor, I had burned my hand, Franpis and I had a good 
place to hide but alas - over the knee again. When we got 
ashore I was in plenty of trouble there, too, byt that's an- 
other story, 

Sharon also rewrote an episode as it she Were John, 

My name is John Billington. T always get in trouble. I got 
some new shoes when we left England,^ Love Brewster always 
calls them Big Shoes, She said they looked as big as boats. 
When we were playing soldiers on the ship, I .broke my toy 
tnusket over Love's head. Love started running after me, I 
didn't look where I was going, and I ran right into Master 
Hopkins, He said, "What are you doing?" I said, "I broke 
my toy musket over Love's head," and as fast^ as I could^ I 
ran into my room. I got stale meat, and terrible water for 
supper. Before I went to bed I told Love that I was sorry. 
The next morning I got to be captain- of the soldiers and I 
was glad. 

In the next story, Craig experiments using language to create a 
character. We may. think of the attempt as stereotyped-^ but it illustrates 
a child^s beginning effort to establish character through language. Note 
the consistency with which the dialect is maintained throughout the story. 



VfDialect sirtiulation is only one of several possible ways of having students, 
write in- Vj^rious voices. If you feel students would draw the wrong 
^Influences from dialect simulation, you could choose different means' 
toward the same goal, i.e.: writing as Mom, as Dad, or some ethnically 
anonymous character. 
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* Hi, me Squanto. One day me with John. Me' wat^^t^^i p sail away. 
Me ask John, "Why ship sail away?" Hq tell me ship don't belong 
to him. It belong to England. Me tell John*, "Me go to England." 
John ask, "How you go to England?" I tell him, '"White man take 

* me on big ship." I hope to myself he don't ask me the story. 
"Me go to London. Whit$ men very good to me." "How g6 home?" 
John ask. "Captain John Smith bring me back. , I go to- see mother, 
father." John ask if I surprise them. "I didn't see them. - 
Before get to village, White man take- me to Spain." I hope to 

"V myself again that he won't ask me any more. "What for?" 3sk 
\ John.. "Slave," I say. "Were you a slave?" ask John. "No, 
good men of church save me." John ask if I see mother, father. 
I don't answer. It too sad. I don't think he meant to hurt 
my feelings because him didn't know. But me still his friend. 



] These stories illustrate one of the strengths of first person narra- 
tion: it is direct, simple and fresh, because it is the, character him/her- 
self talking." More information of a personal nature can be presented in 
shorter compass than if such information had to be described. The disad- 
vantage is that nothing can be included that wouldn't logically have been 
thought or spoken by the person telling the story. These stories indicate 
thgt children are beginning to understand this^riting technique. More 
practice is needed, but the initial attempts are encouraging. 

An Exciting Pface to Be ' 

Another crucial composition skill is the ability to create setting. 

Have you ever tramped through the woods on Haw Bank, searching for hazel 

« 

28 

nuts and blackberries with Keith and David? , Or have you ever been 

jostled around in the darkness* of Gideon's- pocket? Or stood over the 

' 28' 
wood stove helping Ma make' curds? If you've ^del ighted in any of these^ 

experiences, you'll never forget the spec i fie sense of place the author 

created. ,Each of these environments is so distinct, so unlike any other 

place you've experienced, that the memory lingers long^after the book has 

^ been read. 
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One of the writing tasks we set for children is description of environ- 
ment, for successful wciters give us a clear and vibrant understanding -of 
where the actjon takes place. 

To help children learn to write effective "descriptions oT setting, we 
plan: \ 

\. extensive exposure to literature, which the teacher reads to 

the chi Idren, and 
2. wfiting experiences based on literature. 

To provide the first type of experience, the teacher reads ' 1 i terature that 

evokes setting through a variety of mdans, and ta+ks--with chj Idreir about how 
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the writer, created a sense of place. 

Some settings give us memorabt e vi sual images. Elizabeth Enright helps^ 
the reader understand several locations she describes. Among these she wri^tes 
about the outside of an old house: "on one of tHe square porch pillars a 
crop of fungus stuck out like turkey feathers."^ 

Some writers give us clear and distinct sound images. Sometimes, 
especially in books for young children, sound images are conveyed through 
repeated refrains. In The Enormous Sweater *^ the eccentric little old 
lady's incessant knitting is accompanied by the "click, clickity, click" 
of her needles, and the "creak, creakity, creak" of her rocking chair. 
The use, of these sound words serves two purposes. They. help children see 
how a strong rhythm enhances the story line, and they are also used to 
describe elements in the setting. 

In Behind the Magic Line , a book appealing to intermediate grade 

children, we get a clear impressfon of a setting established primarily 

' 16 ' 

through sound images. 

Less often do authors give readers spatial or tactile images. These 

need to.be P9inted out to children. For spatial images, read either The 
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Mousewi fe or House House > Designed for younger children, both contain 
fine descriptions of space^ Tactile sensations describing the setting are 



included effectively by Craig in the book, What Did You 



Dream?^ 



ther descriptors. 



Olfactory aspects of settings are less usual than 

Enright uses this device effectively in telling us that "The breath of the 

house came out to them. It smelled old."^ A mre extended olfactory image 

is included by Snyder in* her book. Eyes in the Fishbowl .^^ . 

For the assignment related to historical fiction, teachers read the • 

setting description of Eliza's house in the book. The Red Petticoat ,^ a 

story of the revolutionary era. Following the reading of the first chapter 

Nihird grade children discussed the images the author used in giving a 

sense of what Eliza^s house was like. Chi Idren jdenti f ied ways in which 

her home was alike and different from.theV own homes. Then children were 

asked to observe very carefully one room in their own home that evening. 

The foMowing day, chi^tdren were given time to write a description of a 

r&om in their home. Andy wrote the following: 

When I walk through my door I see a neat thing, my new wa 1 1 paper. 
It isxovered with curved stripes. The colors are blue, red, 
green, and white. In room I have two beds. My two beds both 
have head boards and they both have foot boards. The head and 
foot board.s are pa i nted magenta. Next to the beds are two brown 
shelves with a pot and other neat things. Going a little deeper 
in my roont . . . oops, I bumped my head on the wall. My dad is 
going to cork one of my walls, so I can tack of pictures and notes. 
Going to the far back of the room I have a window. My mom has 
ordered me new blinds for my windows. 

Margo included both visual and sound images. 

Clip,^clop, clip, clop. That^'s the sound you hear when .you walk 

up the stairs to the bedrooms. The firvSt room is loud red, and 

really sticks out. Next is e soft war;D yellow room, and it*s a 

quiet room.. My room is the best. If yoy glisten real hard, you 

the heat go bump, bump, b.ump. The blue^ carpet seems as if it 

were welcoming you. It's nice and cozy, even If there fs no 

furnituren, in it* The windows have light brown, paneled, criss 

crosses on them. You can hear the wind howl and the snow blow. 

» 
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My room is so co^y that I think at night for almost two ^^ours 
I will sit on my cozy bed, lay back on rjy cozy pillow and read 
my cQzy, cozy book and suddenly fall asleep. 

Ann included, spatial , textura-I and size descriptors. 

The family room is so neat to walk in. It seems so big arfd 
wide to me. The walls are made of stone, and the stqnes are 
white. On the left side there is a big table with a lot of 
stuff on it, and next to the table is a gigantic piano. It 
i-s out of tune, butjt plays alright. My cat always jumps up 
on it. There are two tables near the piano that are wooden. 
In the back of the room there is a couch and a raggy rug- 
Next to the couch there is a stereo that has a radio in It, 
and a place where you could put tapres. 

« 

« • 

Developing Ideas About Plot ^ 

It is necessary to develop some rudimentary ideas about plot with 
children, because interesting characters and an evocative setting are of 
little final effect unless something exciting happens in 'the stpry. . 
Children are fond o.f action, so it is easy to interest^^them in^-plot pro- 
blems. The'writfng problems included in this program are designed to 
give children conscious insight^s into ways pipt may be manipulated by 
writers. . ' » ' ' . ^ . 

A simple, effective way to begin developing understanding o/ plat* 
with young children is to introduce the idea of parallel plot construction ^ 
After telling or reading a simple folk tale or author-written stor^,, the 
teacher leads a discussion^, the purpose of which is to help.chi^ldren re- 
call on a basic cognitive level what happened in the story^V Plot summar- 
ization is a skill children will find useful in reading programs; d'evelop- 

» * 
ing the skill this way also helps them understand that plot is an element 

of story construction tha^ can b,e thought about. After a review of -the 
plot, children are encouraged to dictate their own version of the story. 

We are asking children to do what Eldonna Evertts suggests when she 
recommends we ask, '*Can you construct a story in which the plot follows 
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the same path as the one which v/e heard?" Evertts comments on^sucb parallel 

construction, using Alice Dalgliesh's story for older children, The Bears \ 

on Hemlock Mountain ,^ 

Fourth grade children listened to that story, and afterwards analyzed 

the plot. The main charac^ter, sent to fetch something which is needed 

from some distance, accomplishes the task but on the way^home encounters 

a danger, from whicih the character is saved by an adult. Those o^ you 

familiar with the particulars of the story will note the abstract way the 

action is sumjnarized. This is done to provide'^a facilitating framework, 
s « 

a ^structure around which children can arrange whatever details they want 
to Include. Stories which resulted from this experience include the follow- 
ing by Bob. 

Once up6n a time there was a boy named Mark. Now Mark's mother 
was a poor cook. So when she found out that Mark's great great 
uncle was (Jead, she invited everyone over for dinner because they 
were all sb sad. Then Mark said, "Remembfer, you can't cook very 
well." yiittledo you know," Mother began. "Your uncle left 
me a recipe, 'and it is in a brick in the chimney of his house. 
You must go get vi t ." 

So the next day, Mark went to his uncle^s house. He climbed 
up on the roof to look at the bricks in the chimney. What did 
he do, but meet a Dodo Bird? He decided the safest pl-ace was 
in the chimney, he climbed in,^ and stayed for an hour. His 
^mother got worried, so she went to the uncle's house. When 
she saw the Dodo Bird, she climbed yp on the roof and hit hfm- 
, on the head with a broom ^nd killed him. Then she helped Mark 
out of the chimney and took him home. When they got gom^ she 
gave him a bath. 

Mark 'had found the recipe in a brick inside the chimney. His 
mother got the recipe which was for DodoBird Stew. When all 
the relatives came they wondered how she had become such a 
good cook. 

Craig u*sed the parallel construction technique to present his main 

'» ^ 

character with a human, not animal menace. 

't 

Once upon a time in the summer,* Jonny was sent to buy a Jbottle 
of vanilla. He had to take the boat out of the shed and row 
across the water. The river, called Pirate's River, was one 



mile long. It was called Pirate's River, because long ago pir^ 
ates had used it. 

Jonny took the boat out of the shed, and dragged it to the wgter. 
The boat made a trail in, the soft ground as Jonny .pu Med \\, 

.Now everyone knew that maybe, just^maybe there were pirati^s. 
But Jonny forgot about pirates because he was s6 busy. So he 
jumped in his boat and started to row. His oars went plop,* 
splash, plop. Sloon he got to the shore where the store wast^ 

^ c » 

Jonny climbed up the shore ,to the store and bought the bottle 
of vanilla. H-e walked out of the store, and climbed down the 
hill, and into his boat; Jonny started to row bbck across the 
river when he saw'^ pirate ship!! 

Jonny had to do something. He remembered that he could sink 
his boat and swim under the boat. So he did it. He swam 
under water, outside the pj rate's ship, and returned to the, 
forest where his house was. 

Kim*s story, divided into chapters by the author, incorporates going 

a'nd down a hill, as in the original story by Dalgliesh.* 

When Peter Goes to His Grandma's 

One day Peter got sent up'^to his room for breaking a window 
by throwing a snowball through it. Later his mother said,. 
"Come down stairs and go to Grandma^s for me. Put on your 
snowsuit, mittens, and scarf. -"Mom, what am I supposed to 
get?" '"A pound of butter. Son",'* s.aid his mother. "Do you 
Know where Grandma's house is?" Peter knew, so he set o^f. 

Chapter Two ^ * • 

'^Harold, I sent Peter over Indian Hill," Peter^s- mother told 
his father. "I heard that there is a loose tiger there," said 
his father. Clip, tlop. Clip, clop. Clip, clop, went Peter^a 
boots. "Well, now that I am up the hill," said Peter, "all I ' 
have to do is go down." Just tVien Peter saw a shadow in the 
snow. Then cama another shadow, and another* Peter -thougHf, 
"What is that?" Out popped the shadows. It was only a family ' 
of rabbits. Peter was so rel i eved^ that he petted 'the rabbits;^ 
Then he kept on walking to Grandma's house. 

Chapter Three . * 

Peter walked down the hill. When he got to his grandma's, 
Ke kriocked on the door. "Hello, Peter," sdld Grandma. ."How ' • 
did you get here," she asked. "I ^walked,"- Sajd Peter. "You / - 
walked! Well, you must be hungry. Come and have a cookie."' 
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said Grandma. He hooped she would bring brown i es / too. After . 
Peter ate his cookies, he asked for the pound of butter,. 
Grandma gave him the butter. "Now, you had better get going, 
• ' or yolir mother will be worrying," said Grandma. -"Why don't ^ 

I take two pounds, in case mother runs out," asked Peter. 
"O.K.," said Grandma, "but now yoO hOrry home." 

Time for the news on the radio. "Now for today's news report:/ 
•A tiger has escaped from the zoo!' Clip, cld^p, Clip, clop. Clip, 
clop, went Peter up the hill. Then Peter^ saw another shacJow. 

I I was the tiger. 

Chapter Four 

Peter ran, and the tiger ran. Peter cl imbed a tree and the r~7, 
r tiger climbed the tree. Then Peter thought of an idaa. "Why 
don*t I throw some of the butter down? Then the tiger would 
take the butter and go .away«i* So Peter threw one pound of 
butter down to the ground. The tiger licked up the butter 
and went away. 

fa 

cvVHarold, I th.fnk you should go and look for Peter," his mother 
Wold his father. "Yes, . Mm putting on my boots, said Peter's 
father. Peter thought, "How am I going to get down?" When 
be heaVd his father'call, "Peter, Peter," he called back', "Dad; 
I'm here." "Where?" "In the tree." - "Son, what are you doihg 
up there?" "It's a long story," said Peter 'H ' 1 1 'tel 1 you . 
when we get home." So they got home safely and Peter told his' 
"-story. And his mother never sent him on another errand. ' 

Heidi Inte/sperses parenthetical statements to talk directly *to the 

reader, in the following narrative. 

The. Horrible Adventure 

One day a long time ago there was a little girl whc was four 
years old. It was summer and the family was very poor. But 
at least they tould pick berries 'and nuts, and ki ll the poor 
little creeJmres of the woods. The, girl's nanje was Amy' and 
she was happy in summer because' she di dn * t '*ha\;'e any chores. 
Amy ran around all day with the swn beati,ng down on her. The* 
fJowers were always gay -and bright aroUnd*^the little tan house; 
aWd at .night they all sat' around the cozy '^i re. 

One morning it wasn'^t the same as usual, because her l<62y, father 
was coof^ing and her bosy mother was in bed. Everyth i ng ?was. 
tCpsy furvey. Final ly»'she f<5und out that her mother was J 1 1 , 
and that she had to go* into the deepest par^t of the woods to t " 
^ * * pick berri es or else they- wou Idn * t have any'^ fruit.. (Amy'^s 
.father hunted all day, but usually he,dicln*t catch anything 
Because hejdidri't really try.) Amy was horri f ied -when she 
heard that she had>*'to pic'k the berrjes, becajuse ferocious • 
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mountain lions, cougars, and boars roamed there, ^fler-mother 

always used one of the firles that hung over the (l^or, but Amy 

couldn't use one, so she had to b.e careful. 

♦* ' . 

1 It was a sunny morning and she was skipping through- the wpods 
• part of the way^to cheer herself up. (Back home her father 

was just leaving for the woods worrying about her.) She finally 
came to the place she wanted. Frantically she 'looked around.- 
for a berry bush, but no berry bush could be seen. * Then she ^ 
had an idea. She looked around at .the trees and^there was a 
tree with the rip'^st berries she had ever seen. She^didn*t, .-^ 
"^have any trouble climbing it, because she had climbed trees 
since she was two. 

. Amy had to huYry because she didn't want to meet any hungry 
animals. The bark of the tree stung her little bare fe6t, and 
when she got to the branch with the most berries she began^ 
picking like mad. In exactly three minutes her basket was 
full. ' ' ^ ^ . 

She climbed down the tree and started home. All of a sudden. 
Amy heard a grunting noise. - Out pf a thicket came a wild 
boar. it started charging at her. When it .stumbled, Amy- 
ran wi^th all her might, but the boar was st\] \ close behind 
her. Amy climbed up a tree and the boar kept .on, going straight 
ahead. Amy jumped down and ran the other way and bumped into her 
father. (He had come to take her home because'he had found 
five animals. He had tried todgy ybepause ^Amy * s ^mother was ^ 
sick.) The boar had found out that/he had been tricked and 
had turned around. He was crashing through*' the woods, when 
Amy's father shot him. He dragged him tiome wi thbut'meet? ng 
any other animals', and they had boar meat^for supper, t ^ ^- 

Plot compl et^on ^experiences work well with all ages. In the process 

of :wri ting* an ending, to 'a ' S-^ ry ,* the child is challenged to fif^ detaMs 

of character ization and setting into a logital sequence of actions. A 

, ' \ . ^ 
27 

teacher shared the story, Thy Friend,^ Obadi ah , for the convincing 

<♦ * 
portrait it includes of a 'curious , independent Quaker child growing up 

on Nan'tucket island. Obadiah is pestered by a gull which follows him 

around^ and by his brothers and-sisters who tease him about his friend. 

One day the gul 1 'imysterious^y dls-app^ars. The teacher c^ad the story 

to the Jlne: "Every night Obadiah looked out of "his' window, but the *• 

sea gull didn't come back." .Then she asked thi^ first grade children to 

dictate their ending? for the s'tory. Qraig said: 
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Obadiah didn't see the bird all winter. In springtime there were 
hundreds of sea gulls, but not hfs special one. Then one day 
Obadiah saw his friend again. He was so happy he cried. 



Chris dictated the fol lowing story, including a casual ity statement, 
and B pleasant concludiVig tu(ri/of phrase.- 

■\ . 

Obacliah's mother\gavB him mt)ney, and he went to the store and 
'bought* some flou^» On the way home he slipped and lost his 
penny. The bird never came back until spring. It was too cold, 
and the bird weht to a warmer pJace. When the bird came back, 
Obadiah's heary was full of joy. 

Lynn's story i nc 1 udes, conversation and a dialect ending. 

The bird came back in spring.*' Objadiah was^ so happy he ran up 
to the bird and started playing. Then he' said, "I don't.care 
if you follow me 'anymore." The n'ext day Obadiah's mother gave 
him more money to buy flour. -iThe bird followed him apd Obadiah 
was happy again^. * 

5 The end ' . , ' 
The .writing done by thi^d gj;^ade childreft 1 1 1 ustralies how effectively 

c 

they Can create a sense of being somewhere else, at another time. The 

teachers sfhared the story o^Cowslipi'^ a oyoung black girl destined to 

be sold with her sisters on^the auction blotk. It was a busy day, the 

t6wn square was crowded, and through carelessness. Cowslip was not shackfed 

with the rest of the slaves*.^ Suddenly she reaH^d that no chaips held 

her. What would she* do? Mark has included a wealth of small deta i 1 s .which 

m^ke his plot completion remarkably reali^stic. ' ► 

She was there alone. It was cool. She stood-qbietly as a breeze 
*swept across her yellow band^apa. She sterted to run. Her ban- 
dana fell off and she was, unaware of it. 'Her-pew master saw her 
run. He was wearing blue jeans vJith gray suspenders. CoWslip^' 
noticed he was a/ter her. She ran even faster, so faSTr^^fiJ^e made 
a sharp turn and Iqst him.' He was nowhere to be seeh. CfowSm^ 
stopped and gJanced nervously to see if anyone was behind her. 
No one was in sight. "She was very tired, ^nd very, very hL|ngry.- 

ft was .qufet and cool. \t was fall. The leaves were red, yellow, ^ 
orange, gr'een and brown. TUchipmunk scampered through the pretty' 
leaves'*,^ She was free. . She wa^ also ver.y* scared. Cowslip hejard* 
the claftering of horses feet. She started to run agafn. She' 
, ran past trees, houses, t^nd 'anfmals.' She got tired and hfd in a 
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tree. The slave hunters rode past hSr. She was safe again. 
She noticed her yellow bandana was gone. She wouldn * t- f i nd h 
again. Her best* possession was gone. ^ _ 

Cowslip wondered about the children and Mariah* She wondered 
c and wondered. "What should I do?" She 'repeated that question 
oveWand over again. She told herself she must go on. It 
started to drizzle as the cool breeze swept^on. The moon came 
out. It was full that night. So was her head! Tt was full 
Qf ideas. "It's a^ b i tter* even i ng ," she said to herself. She 
hid in the trees and soon fell asleep. She was cold as small 
drop^of rain, fell down her tack. She had a dream. It was 
about'Mariah and the youngsters. 5he and the youngsters were 
,happy ^nd free. . • 

Then she awoke that day at sunrise. She walked on and ran into 
la friend. Her name was Cathy. ^She also was a slav6. * She wore 
•oKi^^^nts and a white shirt. She was running away> too. They 
walked together. Cathy was ol^der than Cowslip. Cowslip told 
Cathy about the youngsters and Mariah. Cathy promised they 
would all be free, and go on the underground r-ailroad to the 
north. Would this be true? 
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Michele incorporates dialogue into her completion oT the story marked 

by stacatto syntax. . . ' 

Cowslip didn't knov/ whaf to do. ^he decided to depart with the 
group of 1 i ttl e,!ch i Idren. >She took her yellow bandana and tiecf 
it real tight, (so it would not fal l off). Then she ran a5 fast « 
^ as her legs woulxl carry her. She said to herself, "I'll be back 
in a whipstitcK" She .ran about two miles. She looked back 
nervously. No slave hunters were. there. Cowslip ran still 
farther. She saw a barn. She went in, and saw it was safe* 
She dec\ded to stay the night. She laid in a pile of cold and 
damp hay. She took some tattered old potatoe sacks and put 
them over Ker cold and shivery body. When sh€ was rested and 
found food, she went back to the slave pen on a dark and gloomy 
bight. She got the' group and ran. When they got back to the 
barn sjie made five small beds to sleep in. j 

Tn the morning they started to move north to Illinois. They 
escaped to the next station. Every hour or two, the youngest, 
who was only ten, got tired and asked, '*How long to the next 
station?" Cowslip answered, "We* 11 be there ih a whipstitch," 
, and she was right. Th,e cpnductor said, "One more trip^nd 
youMl be free." Tears of joy rap down their cheeks, especially 
Cowslips. '*We-''ve got to be on our way.'* Everyone agreed. 

Cowslip opened the daor happi'ly. She hear3 something. It was . 
,a big'-ig^yjf f sound of a slave hunter^s dogs. She closefi the 
door scared, with trembling hands. Everyone asked, 'IWHat^s 
, ' wrong?" yowslip said in a whisper, "Slave hunters!" Ev^rVone > 

* " • / 
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said. One- said, "What shouldrwe do now?" 
d, "Go down' awhile, and there's a creek. Go 



repeated what sh<j 
The conductor sa 

quietly into it till they turn back." The children did as 
* they were told. The slave hunters left. So' did the dogs. 
.The coast was clbar on their way to freedom. And guess what, — ^ 
they made it. Tncy heard. some peopi e talking about a home 
for Nfegros. Cowjslip asked someone for advice. She got her 
advice and used it. She went to the home. In 1861 the Civil 
War started. In I865 it stopped. The north won. Ck)wslip , I 
^nd the children were free to leave the home. AIT slaves ^ , \ 
walked off theiK pi anat ions. !' 

In Margo's completion of the plot. Cowslip relies on human and divine 
help to make her escape. 

Cowslip had a choice. Should she take it or shouldn't she"? ' 

It was a big decision. She would like very much to go back 

to the youngsters, but she couldn't see their crying faces. r ' 

Some might be sold already. This had to be all a dream. She 

just couldil't be sold, ahd then the owner walking" away ^nd 

nobody with her. "This c^n't be t>rue. No, it jusfcan't. 

I can't part from the youngsters," she saidto herself. ^ 

^he decided she would take a chance and run as far as she could 
back tp the plantation to see Marjah. But what about the young- 
sters? What . . . what . . .? She began to stumble for a 
moment. "1 can't leave -them here with that dreadful auctioneer." 
What. in the world should she do? Her mind was filled with all 
kinds of frustrations going around in circles and then getting 
tied into a knot. She sat on a hard, bumpy rock .wi th- tears in 
her eye5^- She never thought of her life in this situation, 
she had her yellow bandana in her sweaty hands. She had a ^ 
thought, oh, oh, no, it wouldn't work. She sighed. Wait, 
it might work. She took a second thought. "Yes, if I could' * 
possibly get the children and srieak past all the crowded 
. people ..." She could probably get at least one or two 
youngsters. But if something happens, what should She do? 
Well, "I don't know," Cowslip said. "I'll think later. I ' 
have to ^ fa^t, or I might not get any back." 

; Before she took one step forward, slie heard a voice. Whal: was 
it? Where was it? And who was it? She talked, and it talked 
back in a way. She thought of Mariah, but that didn't make 
sense. She looked around. Not a soul in. sight. She thought 
of God. Yes, it was God, and she felt him. She prayed very 
hard as she went to find the youngsters. She passed five men 
and two women without being caught. Then she purposely smothered 
(sic) herself in the crov{d. She suddenly jerked irtto tv?5 young- 
sters, and saw a strange boy her own age. He Said, "Come with 
me. I will take you back to my house. My father is not well. 
' Maybe you could help him. My house .is not far. It is straight 
down there," "O.K., let's go," said Cowslip. They walked to ' 
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the littl? house. It ,was covered with slimy moss, but i\was 
perfect. After about seven years, Cowslip gotmaivied to 
^ boy. C(?iwslip died at the age of seventy,. Her, last words were, 
"Thank you, God," 'and that's the stofy of Cowslip. 

u - - * 

Lenbre's completion of the story i n^:orpor^ates dialogue noteworthy for 
the realistic qfuality of the interchanges between Cowslip and tbe slave 



boy. 



Cowslip decided that she was going to escape! SKe went qui.etly 
out the door, across the -street when she suddenly saw Cplonel 
Sprague. She ran behind a rock and waited until Colonel Sprague 
went away. Now she would havje to be very careful and if 6he 
saw anyone coming she would hide begi^nd a bush, or a rock, or 
anything to hide behind*. V/hen she finally cbuldn*t walk any 
longer she sat- down on a log near by. ' As soon as she had rested 
her legs she heard someone crying.' V/hen she came a little 
closer, she saw/it was a slave boy crying. She walked a little 
bit closer but the boy dida^t notice, ^ - 

*'What*s the matter?" she finally managed to «ask» "Well, me 
and my father . . "My father and I," Cowslip corrected , .but 
the boy didn't pay any attention to her. "Me and my father ran 
aWay and they caugh-t him, and now he's going to be hanged." 
"V/ell, why don't you come with me?" Cowslip suggested*". "O.K,," 
said the slave boy with-tears trickl ing" down his cheeks. So 
they walked "together. 

Once they came- to a woods that had nice clean w^ter in the rivers, 
and big juicy berries that grew on bushes. OnQ,,e they almost got 
caught. Cowslipr and the slave boy heard some hoofbeats. It was 
probably a white man! "Q^uick, let's hide behind a rock or some- 
thing!" said CowsMip in a panic. "There is not rock or something, 
said the slave boy. Cowslip thought in panic what they could 
hide behind; "Run, run as fast as your legs'can go!" shouted 
Cowslip. They ran pretty fast but the white man saw the last 
of ,sl?ve boy's foot turn^ the corner. "Run away slave," thought 
the man. But when Cowslip turned the corner she saw a p^'He of 
leaves. "Quick, cover your self with these leaves," said Cowslip. 
Meanwhile the white^man thought to hims^elf, "The slave is pro- 
bably, going to trick me and go the other way, so I'll jus^t wait 
.here and trick the slave.". And then when saw that the slave 
wasn't coming, he left. ^ 

They went through a lot of adventures but not arfy of them^were 
as scary as that one. Once Cowslip heard a'slave talk ^l^out 
an underground railroad, and now was the 'time she found on^. 
Underground railroads are/people that hide slaves arid keep, 
them saf^. Well, here was her^chance.. She went in, doy/n th^ 
basement and hid until the nexf night came. Then she'd go to 
th6 next railroad house and to ythe next. ^ - 
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One day the Civil war started and the same time the slave boy 
got very, very sick. Cowslip did all she could do to make him 
better, but he couIdn*t live any more, and one day h6 just died. 
Now she was alone, but not for Jong. She found a bird eating 
bird seed. The b i rdy^ sudden I y flev; away with Cowslip following 
after her. She finRjy saw an^old cottage »in the distance. She 
walked up and opened the door, and saw an old fady hudd.I ed up 
in a corner. When the woman saw the girl, she got ^up and got 
Cowslip water and something to eat. They became fast friends. 
Thf^y both fixed up the cottage and after a while the Civil War 
<ySded , and all the slaves v;ere free! Wh6n Cowslip found out 
the good news she said. to herself, 'M 'm free, free at last!. 



Summary 

This approach to writing, which presupposes a rich literature input,* 

presents, chi Idren with a planned sequence of composition experiences de- 

signed to help them' think about the process of writing. The program is^ 

founded on the hypothesis that conscious attention to the composing process 

. 

will result in better writers and writing. After wide-ranging .experiences 
with literature chose to exemplify aspects of writing, children are asked 
to respond to a set of writing problems fncluding characterization, setting, 
and plot, among others. Specific exercises relating to. point of view, 
describing environments, parallel plot construction and plot completion, 
lead to deeper understandings of the writing process. Literature examples 
used today are historical fiction, thoQgh the program itself is not limited 
to this genre* Rather, chi Idren encounter all types of literature as they 
respond to the challenge of developing writing skills. 
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Other Historical Fiction Possibilities ^ 

Beatty, Patricia. Blue Stars Watching . New York: William Morrow and 
'Co., 1969. 

< 

The story of Will Kirimon't who discovers that his father's farm is 
serving as a way station on the underground r«ailroad. Ask children 
to add a character, .or create a new threat of the plotrcscape of 
the slave's on the underground railroad. How would a different 
^ character affect the^lot? 

Benchley, Nathaniel. Sam the Minuteman . New York: Harper and Row. 
Publishers, 19^9. ^ ' * 

Told in third person narrative, this Is useful for a writing 
.exercise in which the children rewrite one of the episodes as if 
they were Sam Brown, his mother or his father. 

Clapp, Patricia. Constance . New YorV: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, Co.', 
Inc., 1968. 

Story of a very outspoken girl who^goes to Ameri^^ ori the Mayflower 
with her father after the death of her mother. Written in first 
person narrative; use to introduce the idea of an account in a , 
journal . ' - . - * ' 
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Fritz, Jean.. Where Was Patrick Henry on the 29th of May ? New Ygrk: Coward 
McCann and Geoghcgan, [nc. 1975. 

.Fascinating character study useful in helping children uadersland 
how an author describes physical and psychological* aspects of 

.character. Have children analyze the kinds of information Fritz • 
includes; use as introduction to writing a character study of some- 
one they -know. 

Fritz, Jean. Why Don't You Get a Horse, Sam Adams ? New York: Coward, 
McC^nn and Geoghegan, I nc . , 197^. ^ 



Use this to have children experiments with writing an additional 
episode about: the main character. Vfri-te a childhood adventure for 
Sam, or write about somethi^ng that happened to him after the book 
ends. 



Holberg, Ruth L. The Girl in the Witch House . 
Publ ishers, I966. ^"^ 



New York: Hastings House 



Use the description of the school room in this story to help children 
.think about their own school room, preparatory to writing a den- 
ser i pt ion of i t . 

Johnson, Norma., Ready or Nor . New York: 'Funk and Wagnals, Inc., I965. 

Refreshing story of a fifteen year old, Carlier (Carolina), who 
fights against her own desires to live an active life with her 
brothers. Her rebellion against being engulfed by other^s expec- 
tations that she be a "lady," i s real i stical ly protrayed. 
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